Area's historic homes evoke a charm and personality that is... 


Distinctly 
Unique 
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othing 

speaks to 

the Amer- 

!'ecan 

dream 

like a new 
home. Something on a 
cul-de-sac maybe, with a 
e, triple- 
Pane windows, washer 
and dryer, computerized 
trime-o-matic alarm 
System, faux-brick 
facade, and a manicured 
lawn of the most emer- 
ald green. Drive to the 
nearest subdivision and 
take your pick: one of 
five floor plans in one of 
six shades of creamy 
tan 

Things weren't always 
this easy. 

When Fred Sweet 
built his house in Washougal around the turn of 
the century, the story goes that he and his wife 
Ada carried stones for their front porch—stone by 
stone by hand—from the Washougal River. 

That's quite a hike, and you can bet those 
stones were heavy. 

Later, when Ada decided the step leading to the 
porch was a wee bit too high, she and Fred 
marched back down to the river for more stones. 

What is now known as the “Fred Sweet House” 
is one of dozens of historical house in Camas and 
Washougal, one-of-a-kind hour , houses with 
character, the kind of houses th .-.on't spring up 
in subdivisions overnight like toadstools in a 
clear-cut (in six shades of tan and five floor plans, 
with faux-brick facades). : 

Most early houses didn't have the trappings we 
enjoy today. No alarm systems. No indoor 
plumbing. No Scotch Guard on the carpet. You 
spill your coffee in turn of the century America, 
you got yourself a stain. 

” Unless, of course, you were one of the lucky 
ones. When the ll Manager's House” on 
Northeast Fifth Avenue in Camas was finished in 
1922, it was bedecked in all the modern amenities 
of early 20th century aristocratic domiciles, in- 


ion, 
Pittock-Leadbetter mans' u 
Paden rey later used elements of the mansio! 


Roffler built the palatial “Farrell House” for sis- 
ter Ursula and her husband, Charles Farrell. 


built in 1902, was the first house that Roffler helped con- 
n in his own designs. 


cluding a sprinkler sys- 
tem, laundry chute and 
electric system to melt 
icicles. 


Most early houses 
were a different deal, 
though. Still, while 


they may have lacked 
the conveniences of 
today, they were built 
with an elegance that 
seems to make them 
stand out against the 
nadir of modern hous- 
ing design. 

“It’s hard for me to 
imagine builders build- 
ing such quality homes 
with the tools they had,” 
says Betty Ramsey, di- 
rector of Two Rivers 
Heritage Museum in 
Washougal. 

No kidding. 

But John Roffler, one 
of the area’s most well-known designers and 
builders, didn’t waste time lugging stones from 
the river for his houses. He made them himself. 

What have come to be known as “Roffler 
Stones” or “Roffler Blocks” can be seen in several 
of Roffler’s houses still existing in the area. The 
blocks, along with Roffler’s elegant designs and 
sturdy craftsmanship, have become trademarks 
of his designs. 

At age 16, Roffler cut his teeth as a carpenter's 
assistant on one of the area’s most famous hous- 
es, the Pittock-Leadbetter mansion, built on the 
north side of Lacamas Lake in 1902. If you re- 
member local history, Henry Pittock was the gen- 
tleman that owned The Oregonian and, to supply 
paper for his newspaper, founded a mill in a little 
place called Camas. 

The Pittock-Leadbetter mansion—distinctive 
for its bright red color and less-than-modest 
girth—was built in the Queen Anne Victorian 
style, incorporating multiple gables, ionic 
columns and a three-story circular bay window 
topped by a conical roof. 

Roffler inherited this aesthetic and used it in 
much of his architecture, most notably on the 


f 
n such as this detail work on the gable peaks of 
rmesonn Rotiier House” is characteristic of Roffler’s de- 


signs. 
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The “John Roffler House” was completed in 1906 and is still considered by many to be one of 


Camas’ most beautiful homes. 


While homes built in the early 
20th century lacked the 
conveniences of today, 
they were built with an 
elegance that makes them stand out 
against the nadir of modern 
housing design. 


“John Roffler House” on North- 
east Everett. Adorned with 
columns and a turret with coni- 
cal roof, the house is in many 
ways a smaller version of the 
Pittock-Leadbetter mansion. 

There was one big difference, 
though. Roffler didn't paint his 
home in the attractive hues of 
the Pittock-Leadbetter man- 
sion. The John Roffler House 
was originally painted a dark 
green, due to the abundance of 
dark green stain in Camas at 
the time. 

When you're working with a 
budget, you use what's avail- 
able. 

Roffler built the house in 1906 
while his wife Ethel was expect- 
ing her first child. At the time of 
the house's completion, Roffler 
was only 22 

Pretty impressive, 

Roffler went on to design and 
build over 200 houses in the 
next 23 years, before his death in 1924. Some of 
his most striking work was done building houses 
for relatives and friends, including a home for his 
brother Ulrich that still stands on the outskirts of 
Camas, a farm-style abode with intricate details 

,Rofiler built the “Farrell House” for his sister 
Ursula “Rose” Roffler and her husband Charles 
Farrell, using Roffler Blocks in the retaining 
wall. Now near the downtown core, when the 
house was originally constructed it was on the 
eastern edge of Camas in a heavily wooded area 
The house has been called “Camas’ most elegant 
home. 

Talk about a present! 

Roffler also built a house on Hayes Street for 
Oscar Franklin Johnson, then manager of the 
First National Bank in Camas. Using a Picture 
Johnson saw in The Oregonian as a model, Rof- 
fler built the house in 1912 : 

The price? $3,500. 

Another noteworthy house, although not buil 
by Roffler, can be found on “B” Btrectin Washou. 
gal. Constructed in 1907, it was the home of Cap- 
tain Hoseford, owner of two river steamers that 


carried paper and passengers up and down the 
Columbia River. 


brother, Ulrich. 


John Roffler con: 


yee ae house on Northeast Everett for his 
'ydrolic ram behind the h imped water 
to a tower located its west side. ea 


Many other local houses hold stories, but un- 
fortunately their history has often become ob- 
scured by time. Still, their murky pasts make 
them all the more intriguing. 

The “Carriage House,” on 39th Street in 
Washougal, is one of the more interesting of local 
houses whose history is not fully established. 
The house is rumored to have been once used as a 
school. While the architect remains unknown, 
lumber in the house is imprinted with the name 
John F. Kline, with molding style dating back to 
the 1880s. With six identical bedrooms and a 
water tower it, at one time, may have been used 
as a stagecoach inn for weary travelers 

Interested in the history behind your house? 
Who knows what stories you might find. A good 
place to start looking is Two Rivers Heritage Mu- 


seum in Washougal. For more information, call 
835-8742, 


Special thanks for the information in this arti- 
cle 1s owed to Betty Ramsey and the Two Rivers 
Heritage Museum; Curtis Hughey and the 
Camas- Washougal Historical Society; and Mary 
Mabry and the Camas-Washougal Soroptimists, 


as well as General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Gemini (Camas) chapter. 


